








THE FEAST OF THE PURIFICATION 


EHOLD I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way 
before my face. And presently the Lord, whom you 
seek, and the angel of the testament, whom you de- 
sire, shall come to his temple. Behold he cometh, saith 
the Lord of hosts.”’ In these words the prophet 

Malachy (3, 1) had foretold the event which we annually cele- 
brate on Candlemas Day. They are read in the Epistle on this 
feast. ‘“The Lord comes to His temple, let us go to meet Him”’ 
has ever been the idea that dominated this very ancient feast. 

The reason why the Savior was carried into the temple on 
the fortieth day after His birth is briefly and simply told in the 
words of St. Luke, (2, 22): ‘‘And after the days of her purifi- 
cation, according to the law of Moses, were accomplished, they car- 
ried him to Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord: As it is written 
in the law of the Lord: Every male opening the womb shall be 
called holy to the Lord.”’ 

Mary, the handmaid of the Lord, and Joseph, the just one, 
knowing well all the prescriptions of the Jewish law, hesitated not 
for a moment, but hastened to the temple to fulfill the law which 
they considered as an expression of the divine will. And what an 
offering they were privileged to make! Never before, since the foun- 
dation of the world, had a creature presented the Creator with an 
offering that was worthy of Him. God the Father was well pleased 
with it. He had iong before this inspired one of His prophets 
(Aggeus, 2, 8) with these words: “I will move all nations; and 
the Desired of all nations shall come: and I will fill this house 
with glory. Great shall be the glory of this last house more than 
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of the first; and in this place I will give peace, saith the Lord 
of hosts.”’ 

The eternal Son of God comes into His own, establishes His 
living presence in His creation. The figures and symbols of the 
Old Law have become reality, and God’s real presence in temples 
built by the hands of men will continue to the end of time. For 
soon He will bestow His presence as His dying legacy to man, will 
live on the altars of His people, offer Himself countless times to 
His heavenly Father for their sins, yea, even become the food of 
their souls. Rightly do we pray with the Church in her Introit: 
“We have received Thy mercy, O God, in the midst of Thy 
temple: according to Thy name, O God, so also is Thy praise 
unto the ends of the earth: Thy right hand is full of justice. Great 
is the Lord and exceedingly to be praised in the city of our God, 
in His holy mountain.”’ 

At that first coming into His temple, the Savior was received 
by Simeon and Anna, two aged people, well advanced in holiness, 
worthy representatives of the age of patriarchs and prophets. 
Simeon, inspired by the Holy Ghost, meets the Child and His 
Mother, takes Him into his arms and in prophetic words proclaims 
the sublime missions of the Messias: ‘“‘Now thou dost dismiss thy 
servant, O Lord, according to thy word in peace; because my eyes 
have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before the face 
of all people: a light to the revelation of the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel’’ (Luke 2, 29-32). 

“A light to the revelation of the Gentiles.’” The prophecy 
shall be fulfilled throughout the ages. The Savior, through the 
light of His divine teaching and the strength of His grace, is ever 
drawing new disciples to Himself from among the Gentiles. At 
each Baptism that is conferred Christ becomes the light of the 
regenerated soul. For this reason a lighted candle is given into his 
aands. He meets the light, the symbol of Christ, on every turn in 
his pilgrimage upon earth until his dying hour, when it is held 
before his breaking eyes as a beacon-light lighting up his way into 
eternity. 

The Church annually blesses the candles in solemn manner 
on the feast of the Purification. We are to go forth and meet the 
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Lord. It is fitting that we carry blessed candles to greet ‘‘the light 
to the revelation of the Gentiles.’’ The blessing of the candles and 
the Mass following it contain most important lessons for our lives 
as Christians. The candles, so the Church supplicates God in her 
first prayer, should be blessed and sanctified for the use of men, 
and the health of their bodies and souls. In the second prayer we 
ask that, by “offering these candles to our Lord, we may be in- 
flamed with the holy fire of His most sweet love, and made worthy 
to be presented in the holy temple of His glory.”’ 


In the Epistle of the Mass the effects of the Savior’s coming 
into His temple are described in jubilant and awe-inspiring words: 
“Behold He cometh, saith the Lord of hosts, and who shall be 
able to think of the day of His coming? And who shall stand to 
see Him? For He is like a refining fire, and like the fuller’s herb: 
and He shall sit refining and cleansing the silver, and He shall 
purify the sons of Levi, and shall refine them as gold, and as silver, 
and they shall offer sacrifices to the Lord in justice’ (Mal. 3, 1-4). 


In these words we have a most vivid account of the purifying 
process which we all must undergo, before the all-pure and holy 
God takes possession of our souls, which are to be His temples. 
The light which we carry in the procession and hold during the 
Gospel, and again from the Sanctus to the Communion of the 
Mass, must be a powerful reminder of our mission as light bearers. 
Being children of light we must flee and shun all works of dark- 
ness and carry the light of good example before us as followers of 
Him “‘who enlightened all men’’ (John 1, 9). 

At the Consecration of the Mass Christ offers Himself anew 
for us. We will present Him to the Father as a most acceptable gift, 
unite ourselves to Him and ask Him to heal our sick soul, to en- 
lighten and strengthen it until the day dawns when we shall sing 
as our evening-song of life: ‘“‘Now thou dost dismiss thy servant, 
O Lord, according to thy word in peace: Because my eyes have 
seen thy salvation’ (Luke 2, 29, 30). May we then be worthy to 
be presented in the holy temple of His glory! 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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MONTSERRAT, A CENTURIES-OLD SCHOOL 
OF CHURCH MUSIC 


VERY Catholic has heard of the Abbey of Montserrat 


in in some connection or other. For throughout many 
centuries streams of piety and learning have descended 
+ from that mountain-side home of monasticism to en- 


rich our Catholic life. Probably the abbey’s first title 
to fame is bound up with the image of Our Lady now enthroned 
over the high altar of the basilica, an image which has drawn pil- 
grims to it for ages and ages. The thought of that image of Lady 
Mary brings a special thrill to the Jesuit, whatever be his national- 
ity or his sphere of personal interests. For it was up the side of 
Montserrat there limped the proud warrior, Don Inigo, after 
fighting and falling in the service of a worldly king, and for the 
favor of a high-born lady. In the idleness of his convalescence he 
glimpsed the far-flung fields of the Lord of lords, so he buckled 
his harness about him once more and set off to make a knightly 
vigil of arms before the altar of Mary of Montserrat. All the night 
through he stood or knelt before that image, leaning on his stout 
sword, as he made that oblation to the sovereign King, and en- 
gaged to do battle for the favor of a low-born Maid, who had 
become the Mother of God. With the coming of the morning 
light, he put his sword on Mary’s altar, heard Mass and com- 
municated, after which he put off his knightly garments for the 
pilgrim’s rough sack, and went down the mountain-side. In a bit 
of a cave not far off, beside the old town of Manresa, he began 
that period of prayer in which, as Francis Thompson phrased it, 
he forged a new Excalibur. Readers of these lines will pardon the 
writer for dwelling once more on the well-known incident: nat- 
urally, how could a Jesuit, fresh from offering Mass in the Cave 
of Manresa, start up the mountain without dwelling on these 
things? 

But it was a happy coincidence that enabled one in thus re- 
tracing the steps of the Soldier-Saint, to visit at the same time one 
of the well-springs of the liturgical movement. One was thinking 
also, when setting out on this pilgrimage to Montserrat, of all that 
this pedagogical evaluation (shall we say?) of the liturgy means 
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MONTSERRAT 


and will mean, as sketched in the words of Pius X and Pius XI, 
for the glory of God and the welfare of souls. One was recalling 
stirring passages in our Holy Father’s latest constitution, ‘Divini 
Cultus Sanctitatem,’-—On Promoting with Daily Increasing Fervor 
the Liturgy, Gregorian Chant, and Sacred Music—and reflecting 
that one was to visit in Montserrat a school of ecclesiastical music, 
stamped with the seal of centuries, a school the influence of which 
goes out through all Catalonia. Such a school, one told oneself, 
will have a message for America, a message which will join to 
hasten the coming of the day when Catholics as a body will know 
enough of the music of Mother Church to raise their voices in the 
common performance of the rites of public worship. With the 
coming of that day we shall have a new and salutary element in 
our Catholic life, one which the Holy See deems very necessary 
for our age .. . Here it is a pleasure to adorn the page with a recent 
papal pronouncement on the subject, one not yet chronicled, we 
believe, in these pages. Speaking on Pentecost Eve last year to a 
group of Jugo-Slav pilgrims, the Vicar of Christ sketched the life 
of a Christian in three words: prayer, action, sacrifice. Having then 
dwelt on the need of private and family prayer, he went on to say: 
‘Finally in our day, there is need of social, or common, prayer, 
under the guidance of the pastors, in the enacting of the solemn 
functions of the liturgy. This alternating (vicissitudo) of private 
and public prayer will be of the greatest assistance in banishing the 
evils which disturb the minds of the faithful in our age, and 
especially in overcoming the snares and dangers which threaten to 
undermine the sincerity of the faith.’’ [Ephemerides Liturgice, 
XLIV (1930), p. 4]. 

The Montserrat school has functioned since the fourteenth 
century (some say even since the thirteenth), and claims to be the 
oldest school of ecclesiastical music in existence. What can Mont- 
serrat, with its experience and traditions of six or seven centuries, 
tell American Catholics about itself? It was to be able to give 
some sort of an answer to that question that the writer went to 
that famous abbey-shrine, the Virgin of the Saw-Tooth Mountain. 

About halfway up the eastern side of this extremely jagged 
mountain (and looking, therefore, westward to the blue Mediter- 
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ranean) are perched the abbey structures. Tradition places its foun- 
dation, as a dependent priory, in the year 841. Its existence in the 
middle of the tenth century is proved by extant documents. Even 
at that early date it was known for its image of Our Lady. The 
present very famous image dates from the twelfth century. It is 
chiefly owing to the popularity this image has enjoyed that Mont- 
scrrat Owes its rank as the traditional center of Catalonian Chris- 
tianity. Our Lady of Montserrat is in the province familiarly 
styled the Queen of Catalonia. To her benign patronage the peo- 
ple, the parishes, villages, cities, dioceses have committed their 
cares, their fears, their hopes. Thither they come in pilgrimage year 
after year. The sanctuary on the steep mountain-side is the focal 
point of Catalonia’s religious life. 

What with storming and occupation by contending French 
and Spanish armies, with the other devastating accompaniments of 
warfare, and with the more serious evils of being long committed 
to the rule of a lay-abbot—tthat plague of the medieval convent— 
the abbey has had its periods of splendor and decay, its spring- 
times, its fruitful summers, and blighting winters. For roundly 
a period of twenty years in the middle of the last century the abbey 
had no corporate existence, and traditions were carried over by the 
slenderest of threads: one father, one servant, and one boy singer. 
Better days dawning, the abbey was restored, and has grown again 
to its old position. There are some sixty-five professed fathers in 
the abbatial family of today. This historical background, how- 
ever thus roughly sketched out, is a necessary preliminary to any 
description of the music school. 

The origins of this latter are lost in legend. Certain it is that 
from the fourteenth century onwards the school has shared the 
prosperous and adverse fortunes of the abbey. The boys number 
about seventy, a number which is maintained with something of 
the same care with which vacancies in the college of cardinals are 
filled. Candidates are recruited not alone from the immediate 
neighborhood, but indeed from Barcelona and all Catalonia. The 
course is eight full years: the boys are admitted at eight and gradu- 
ate at sixteen. Since nearly all entrants remain for the full term, 
only a few can be admitted each year and these mostly in the 
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MONTSERRAT 


lowest form. The members of the school, living on founded 
burses, gratuitously receive what roughly amounts to four hours 
of ordinary elementary school training and four hours of musical 
training daily. While plain chant features in the vocal courses, poly- 
phonic music predominates. It is the great masters of this school 
that are especially favored, and some composers in the same style 
have come from the Montserrat boy-singers. Besides the vocal cul- 
ture, instruction in instrumental music is given those showing taste 
or aptitude for it. The boys sing a Highmass in the early morning, 
and, as their chief public function, render a celebrated ‘‘Salve’’ at 
the close of the evening Compline. This ‘‘Salve’’ of Montserrat is 
known not only in Spanish literature, but has been textually built 
into musical compositions, one of which, at least, is often ren- 
dered in the best concert halls. On the occasion of the writer's 
visit to Montserrat, the crowd of visitors in the church at Compline 
equalled that at the conventual Highmass and surely exceeded that 
at any other office of the day. This fame is justly earned: the 
““Salve’’ once heard is a treasured memory. 


Such, then, is the venerable music school of Montserrat: a 
small, closed group, intensively trained over an eight year period, 
and sending out each year a handful of masters. These men, one 
is told, take away with them a love for Montserrat in which the 
many chords of religion, Marian devotion, school and monastic 
memories, patriotism and love of music are inextricably intwined. 
It is the Montserrat way, the way the abbey has followed for cen- 
turies, and the way she intends to go forward into the future. It 
is, One ventures to think, something quite different at first sight 
to what the Pius X School of Liturgical Music in New York 
aims at. Does the Montserrat school, one may ask, occupy a posi- 
tion commensurate with the primatial rank, so to speak, which the 
abbey enjoys in the church life of the province? Secondly, what 
does this school of music mean in the liturgical movement of Cata- 
lonia? These were the two points around which gravitated all the 
questions one asked in conversing with the monks at Montserrat 
and in watching the crowds at the services in the church. 

An affirmative answer to the first question can be approached 
as follows. A Sunday fell within the writer's visit at the abbey, 
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and brought to the conventual Highmass two pilgrimages. One 
was a parish pilgrimage from some village not far off. The second 
was a pilgrimage of a church choir, that day celebrating the twenty- 
fifth year of its foundation, and led to Montserrat by its director, 
a one-time member of the music school. Both pilgrimages, one was 
informed, were typical: many parishes come in yearly pilgrimages, 
and many a Catalonian choir-director leads his organization to the 
hallowed shrine where he had for eight years ‘‘sung the Salve."’ 
In these pilgrimages, and in the fact that many of the Catalonian 
choirs are under the direction of the former abbey boys, one sees 
how this small school does set the standards and dictate the styles 
of choral music for a wide area. 

There is a vigorous liturgical movement, especially among 
clerical circles, in northeastern Spain. To indicate the dependency 
of this movement from the abbey and the abbey school of ecclesias- 
tical music, one best appeals to a paradox in saying: ‘After an ini- 
tial impetus from Montserrat, this liturgical movement went and 
still goes forward without further direct influence from the abbey.” 
In the beginning the abbey held expositions, published a series of 
small popular manuals (Missal, Holy-Week Book, Text of Nup- 
tial Mass, etc., etc.), and in 1925 organized a liturgical congress 
at the abbey. In the beginning, too, there was a collaborator from 
the abbey on the staff of Vita Cristiana of Barcelona, a liturgical 
review for higher circles, edited by a group organized under the 
name of The Friends of Liturgical Art. But that was only in the 
beginning. When this monastic co-editor died, the abbey allowed 
this connection to be severed. There are no liturgical conferences 
held at the abbey, or elsewhere by speakers from the abbey. There 
are no writings issuing from the abbey, the purpose of which is 
the popularization of liturgical knowledge, or the grounding of 
Christian piety upon liturgical prayer. In this respect Montserrat 
occupies a position among Benedictine abbeys to which the writer 
knows no parallel, that, having called into being a local liturgical 
movement, it shortly withdrew and allowed that movement to go 
its own way. This unique position was highly interesting and it 
drew forth a number of questions. All in all the answers are 
summed up as follows: ‘“The ground for a popular movement 
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MONTSERRAT 


towards greater knowledge of the liturgy, especially in its social 
aspects, was so long and so well prepared that, the seeds once scat- 
tered and watered, the field blossomed of itself. On the other hand, 
the Benedictine life, as we conceive it here at least, does not exact 
of us an exterior apostolate..We feel we have contributed our part 
and with that we are content.’’ To formulate in fewest words an 
answer to the query: “What does Montserrat mean for the liturgi- 
cal life of Catalonia?’’ the present writer would say: ‘‘Its influence, 
though great, is almost exclusively indirect. Through its school of 
music, it prepared the way for the movement, and through the 
same it determines the quality of church music in the province. 
There it considers its mission to have ended.” 


The last service the writer attended in the Montserrat church 
left a most charming mental picture, which it is pleasant to recall. 
He was hurrying through long corridors to be on time for Sun- 
day Vespers. At last he entered an upper gallery on one of the 
side aisles just as the chant began. The gallery, though open on 
the church, was dark, and he hurried along till he came to a 
lighted section. There were benches there, so he opened his brevi- 
ary and began to follow the Psalms. But he was not alone. Rather 
he found himself in a group of about a dozen boys, ten or twelve 
years old, not part of the Schola Musica, but candidates for the 
novitiate and already clothed in the habit. The graceful robe of 
St. Benedict never looked more charming than when cut to these 
slender, youthful lines. The boys were supplied with some sort of 
manual in which the Sunday Vespers were contained. Devoutly 
and as quietly as ever possible they joined in the chanting of the 
Psalms, rising at the last half-verse, bowing low at the Gloria 
Patri, standing erect at the Sicut erat, etc. No doubt outside the 
church they could prance and cut up like other boys of ten or 
twelve, but it were hard to find monks more sedate at choir than 
they. How much of the Latin they understood, one could not 
judge, but they pronounced it very correctly indeed, and when 
they so reverently and so gently sang: ‘“Laudate, puert, Dominum: 
laudate nomen Domini,”” one could not help thinking that the 
verse had a real and personal message for them. 
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One went down the mountain with the strains of the Mag- 


nificat in those thin, silvery voices ringing in one’s ears. 


‘‘Now,’’ one said to oneself, “that is how monks are made.”’ 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


Munich 











“The school is the nursery of our hopes, and it is in 
the school that the liturgical spirit must be implanted. 
Education according to the modern slogan is a prepa- 
ration for life, and Catholic education ts a preparation 
for eternal life through a life in the Church. Such a life 
can be realized completely by participation tn the Iit- 
urgy. Let us not have a confused understanding of the 
word ‘liturgy’; in tts restricted sense tt means the official 
public acts of worship of the Church; tn its broader 
sense tt may include the devotional spirit which underlies 
the acts of worship and of which such acts are the visible 
expression. It ts in this broader sense that we use the 
term here. Many, at mention of the liturgical movement, 
think of vestments, music, and ceremonies; these are 
only a part—they are the outward signs of an inward 
spirit. It is the spirit which quickeneth; it ts the spirit 
which must be first inculcated in the school, and then 
the chant and the ceremonies and the vestments will nat- 
urally follow.’—REV. HENRY M. HALD, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. (From his 
paper: ““The Liturgical Element in Religious Instruc- 
tion,’ read at the 1930 Meeting of Catholic School Su- 
perintendents in Washington, D. C., April 23 and 24.) 
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SACRAMENTALS 
II. FAMILY SACRAMENTALS 


N times past Catholics certainly had an intense faith. 

There is no doubt that many formulas for blessings 
which we now find in the Roman Ritual would not 
be there if our forefathers had not felt the need for 
them. Pick up a Ritual and see how numerous are 
the blessings in it! You will note that they are not classified: a 
fact which makes it a bit difficult to summarize them in a general 
description such as this. Yet, in order to get a better understanding 
of these treasures, an attempt will be made to group them under 
the five headings of family sacramentals, those for the sick, indus- 
trial sacramentals, agricultural, and religious. For the present let us 
consider the family sacramentals. 

Every family has a home. This may be a mansion or a poor 
log hut, but not matter of what material the house is constructed, 
the Church has a blessing for it. There are several blessings of a 
home, but all the prayers beg God to send His holy angel from 
heaven to guard, to cherish, to protect, to visit, and to defend all 
who dwell in that house. A part of one of these beautiful blessings 
is: “‘O heavenly Father, almighty God, we humbly beseech Thee 
to bless and sanctify this house and all who dwell therein and 
everything else in it, and do Thou vouchsafe to fill it with all good 
things; grant to them, Lord, the abundance of heavenly blessings, 
and from the richness of the earth every substance needed for life, 
and finally direct their desires to the fruits of Thy mercy. At our 
entrance, therefore, deign to bless and sanctify this house as Thou 
didst deign to bless the house of Abraham, Isaac, and of Jacob,”’ etc. 
What joy must fill the heart of the poor tenant, shabby though his 
dwelling be, to know that by the prayer of the Church his humble 
home is being protected by a heavenly spirit! The formula for the 
blessing of homes on the feast of Epiphany is longer than the 
others but not less beautiful. It admirably brings in the mystery 
of the great feast and concludes with the petition that ‘‘the omni- 
potent God grant all the inmates health, chastity, goodness, 
strength for victory, gentleness, observance of the law, and the gift 
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of rendering thanks.’’ And, since the bedroom is occupied during 
the long dark hours of the night, the Church has provided a spe- 
cial blessing also for that. 

The child of the home also has a blessing. This sacramental 
petitions God for mercy and grace that the child may increase, 
like the divine Infant, in wisdom, age, and grace both with God 
and men, and reach a good old age. Infants are blessed by another 
prayer, one which petitions God to let them grow up in innocence 
and holiness, all undefiled by sin. It runs thus: ‘““O Lord Jesus 
Christ, Son of the living God, begotten before all ages, Who didst 
wish to become a little infant and, loving the innocence of child- 
hood, didst tenderly draw to Thyself little children, didst embrace 
and bless them, direct this little infant in the blessings of Thy 
sweetness and grant, we beseech Thee, that its soul may escape the 
corrupting influence of wickedness; that advancing in age, wis- 
dom, and grace, it may always be most pleasing to Thee.’’ The 
formula for blessing a group of children assembled in church peti- 
tions the Lord for all the virtues which are most necessary for 
those present. 

Articles of food used in a home have their own special 
blessings. Prominent among these is the blessing of the paschal 
lamb, which is hallowed and consumed at Easter time. The prayer 
asks God to bless it through the Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in order that all who partake of it may benefit by it. Fowls, 
which are destined for the family meal, likewise have a particular 
blessing. A part of the formula refers to the animals and fowls 
which Noah sacrificed after the deluge, and also to the distinction 
Moses made between clean and unclean animals. This exquisite 
prayer ends by asking that all those who partake of these crea- 
tures of God may be filled with His benediction and may be nour- 
ished unto eternal life. But there are still other foods which may be 
enriched ‘by a blessing. Bread, that commonest of foods, has two 
' formulas. One of the prayers is: ‘‘O holy Lord, almighty Father, 
eternal God, graciously bless this bread with Thy holy spiritual 
blessing, that it may give health of mind and body to all who eat 
of it and ward off from them all diseases and all the snares of the 
enemies.’’ Butter, eggs, fruit, cheese, lard, beer—all foodstuffs, in 
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fact—may be blessed, so solicitous is the Church for the every- 
day needs of our life. Even the fire in the hearth which is used to 
prepare the food is not left without its benediction. 

Has the home a well? It, too, may be given a blessing. The 
two formulas used for this purpose are short, yet both are full of 
sublime thoughts. What manifold ‘helps for a more perfect union 
of the natural with the supernatural would not the faithful re- 
ceive if they would only make an intelligent use of these sacra- 
mentals! If, for instance, they had made use of the blessing for a 
well, would they not frequently be reminded of it when going 
there to quench their thirst? 

But what about the use of holy water in the homes? It seems 
that comparatively few of our people have it in their homes, that 
few use it, or know how to use it intelligently. But from earliest 
times the faithful kept holy water in their homes and used it fre- 
quently, especialiy before retiring at night. Anyone reading the 
prayers for its blessing will see what purpose the Church has in 
view. The preliminary blessing of the salt, for instance, contains 
the following beautiful supplication: ““O omnipotent and eternal 
God, humbly we implore Thy mercy, that Thou wouldst deign 
to bless and sanctify this creature of salt, which Thou hast given 
for the use of mankind, that it may bring health of mind and 
body to all who use it; and that whatever is touched by it may 
be freed from all uncleanness and from the assaults of the wicked 
spirit.” This salt is mixed with the water which is to be blessed. 
Salt has properties akin to fire: it burns when put on wounds, 
and it drives away foulness and contagion. In the spiritual realm 
the devil brings such evils and, hence, salt is a symbol of the 
cleansing element for the soul. The prayer over the water expands 
the same idea: ‘“‘O God, Who for the benefit of mankind hast made 
use of the element of water for such great mysteries, mercifully hear 
our prayers and impart the power of Thy blessing to this element 
prepared by manifold purifications, that this Thy creature receive 
the effect of Thy divine grace for the driving away of devils and 
the curing of diseases; and that whatsover shall be sprinkled with 
this water in houses and places of the faithful may be freed from 
all uncleanness and delivered from evil. Let no pestilential spirit 
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remain therein, nor infectious air; let the snares of the hidden 
enemy be removed, and if anything is there which is found either 
opposed to the safety or to the repose of those living there, let it 
be driven away by the sprinkling of this water.” 


What informed Christian will not recall these prayers when 
he makes the sign of the cross with holy water? It should be our 
endeavor to help more people understand these beautiful sacra- 
mentals. Many families would certainly make better use of holy 
water, for example, if they knew its effects. 


BEDE SCHOLZ, O.S.B. 


Conception Abbey, Missouri 








SACRAMENT ALS—GOD’S LOVE 


But true love shows itself better in many small acts 
than in individual, even though heroic, deeds. Similarly, 
one can see in the sacramentals, the blessings and bene- 
dictions of the Church, a manifestation of love, which 
portrays special tenderness and brings the Church closer 
to us. In them she pursues us into the smallest acts of 
daily life; feels with us, even in occasional smallish, per- 
haps foolish, fears and cares; helps us in need and 
danger, and remains with us until the soul has escaped 
to higher regions and the body is consigned to the 
gtave.—BETENDE KIRCHE. 
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INCENSE 


HE Catholic Church uses incense in her great liturgical 
functions, such as the consecration of churches, the 
i blessing of bells, in processions, at funerals, in vari- 
ous solemn blessings, in solemn Vespers and Lauds, 
and in a solemn Highmass. The purpose is to add 
solemnity to the occasion and to give life to our devotion. 








God the supreme Lord demands homage from men. By using 
incense in our divine services we acknowledge the highest dominion 
ef God and our dependence and submission. It is also symbolic of 
adoration, of praise, of devotion, and of prayer. Its use is, there- 
fore, an act of reverence to God, symbolic of the presentation of 
our prayer. Because the adversary of God, the devil, arrogates to 
himself divine honor, we find that also with the sacrifices offered 
to idols incense was used. ‘““The symbolism of incense is truly ex- 
quisite,”” says Cabrol, ‘“‘and whenever the Christian assists at any 
ceremony in which it is employed his thoughts should ascend 
heavenwards with the smoke of the sacrifice.’’ Its use in the church 
dates back to ancient times. Moses, at the express command of God, 
erected an altar of sacrifice in the holy of holies. It was an altar of 
perfumes, where incense was burnt night and morning; in fact, it 
was a Sacrifice, for it was burnt to the honor of God, and it is 
likewise also a symbol of prayer which rises to heaven like the 
clouds of incense. All liturgies, old and new, mention no ecclesiasti- 
cal custom as often as the use of incense. The apostles fulfilled the 
Mosaic prescriptions. Gradually the custom became universal and 
was used in almost all solemn functions. Today its use is regu- 
lated by the legislation of the Church. 


Incense is a tribute of adoration offered to God. This tribute 
the three wise men from the east paid to the new-born Infant; 
they acknowledged Him as God and paid homage to His divinity. 
As it was a tribute of the wise men so it is our tribute; as the 
incense-clouds ascend to heaven as a sweet odor before God, so 
our tribute of prayer and adoration must ascend heavenwards. In 
holy Scripture prayer is in many texts compared to incense: ‘‘Let 
my prayer be directed as incense in Thy sight’ (Ps. 140, 2). The 
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angel whom St. John saw in the Apocalypse had a golden thurible, 
and much incense was given to him in order that he offer the 
prayer of the saints on the golden altar before the throne of God 
(Apoc. 5, 8; 8, 3). 

The grains of incense consumed on the glowing coals give 
forth a sweet odor—a beautiful symbol of the Christian spirit of 
sacrifice and of prayer pleasing to God. The sweet odor is the result 
of the consumption by fire; it is the soul of the incense. As the 
incense is consumed, so the fire of love and devotion must conse- 
crate us entirely to the divine service and adoration of the most 
High. The sacrifice of the cross and of the altar is the sweetest 
incense of adoration and love. There the fire of devotion and love 
of the saints is enkindled; only in union with this sacrifice can our 
prayers become as acceptable to God as incense. Four times incense 
is used in the solemn Highmass as a symbol of devotion and of 
prayer. The heart of every one kneeling about the altar ever rises 
higher and higher to the throne of the eternal Lamb as the clouds 
of incense ascend to heaven. 

After the preliminary prayers, incense is blessed with the 
words: “Ab illo benedicaris in cujus honore cremaberis: Be thou 
blessed by Him in whose honor thou shalt burn.’’ This blessing 
expresses the principal purpose of the use of incense: it is used for 
the glorification of his holy Name. By the blessing of the priest 
incense becomes a sacramental. Even at divine services Satan by his 
cunning and malice seeks to do harm to souls. Blessed incense is, 
therefore, a means to ward off his attacks in order that the souls 
redeemed by the precious Blood be not wounded by the darts of 
the godless serpent. The crucifix on the altar, or the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, if it is exposed, is incensed first. By this incensation the 
Church gives due honor and homage to the Lord either in his 
representation or in the Blessed Sacrament. If the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is not exposed, the relics, if they are present on the altar, 
are honored by being incensed. By this ceremony we express our 
hope of obtaining the intercession of the saints at the throne of 
God. We honor the relics of the saints because we regard the saints 
as members of Christ: “Know you not that your bodies are the 
members of Christ?’’ (I Cor. 6, 15)—that is, as the members of 
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INCENSE 


that mystic body of which Christ is the Head. ‘“We are members 
of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones’ (Eph. 5, 30). Hence, 
while the incensing of the relics is a token of respect to the saints, 
this mark of reverence is again referred to Christ, as the Head of 
the saints. Then the altar is incensed on all sides to honor it as a 
holy and consecrated place of sacrifice; this is symbolic of the 
prayers which are now directed to God by the priest and the as- 
sembled faithful. It is a token of respect to the altar, which is 
Christ. 

Finally the celebrant of the Mass, the visible representative of 
the invisible Highpriest Jesus Christ, is incensed, an honor which 
is his due on account of his holy and sacred character. 

By this entire ceremony the soul should be moved to a devout 
and prayerful disposition, and be admonished by zealous prayer 
and ardent love to become a spiritual incense. When the bishop 
consecrates an altar he prays after the incensation of the altar: 
‘“‘May our prayer, we beseech thee, O Lord, go up like incense be- 
fore Thee, and may the Christian people obtain plenteous blessings, 
that whosoever shall devoutly lay on this altar, gifts to be con- 
secrated, or receive them when consecrated, may obtain all that is 
needed for the present life, together with pardon of his sins, and 
the grace of everlasting redemption.’’ Durandus says so beauti- 
fully of this incensation of the altar, after the preliminary prayers: 
“Jesus Christ is all in all to His Church: thus we see the spouse 
of Christ pouring out incense, the expression of her respect and 
love, upon all the objects which speak to her of her divine Spouse 
—upon the altar, the symbolic figure of the cross, His glorious 
standard; upon the holy relics of the saints, His living temples; 
upon the priest, His visible representative; upon the faithful, the 
members of His mystical body.”’ 

Before the chanting of the Gospel, the Gospel book is envel- 
oped with clouds of incense. By this action the Church wants to 
express her reverence towards the words of her heavenly bride- 
groom written in the holy Book; she gives to the Gospel the same 
honors as to the Eucharist. The fire in the censer signifies the 
warmth of divine love. Our hearts should be purified, as by fire, 
so that they become receptive for the word of God. When the 
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book is incensed we picture to ourselves the Son of God who 
speaks to us through the Gospel; it is thus a symbol of adoration 
as well as of gratitude shown to Jesus because He has instructed 
us by His word. ““‘When we read or hear the sacred word, we are 
like children of the household seated around the Lord’s table, 
where we eat the heavenly bread.”’ 

The clouds of incense remind us of the sweet odor of the all- 
encompassing knowledge of Jesus Christ. St. Paul, the zealous 
preacher of the holy Gospel, writes to the Corinthians: ‘‘Now 
thanks be to God, who always maketh us to triumph in Christ 
Jesus, and manifesteth the odor of His knowledge by us in every 
place’ (II Cor. 2, 14). To know Christ the Lord, the only- 
begotten Son of the Father, full of grace and truth, and to walk 
in His footsteps by a holy life, is pleasing to God and most con- 
soling to the individual Christian soul. As the world, sunken in 
sin and moral corruption, emits a repulsive, hideous, and pestilen- 
tial odor, so the virtues of a Christian life spread a sweet and re- 
freshing odor. The sweetest, most pleasing odor of incense before 
God and man is a virtuous life. After the chanting of the Gospel 
the celebrant of the Mass is also incensed. The priest, according to 
Durandus, is also a gospel, “‘but a living gospel; by his conduct 
he should preach to the people. That he may not forget this duty 
so important, the Church bestows upon him the honor of incense, 
as to the sacred book itself.”’ 

After the priest has invoked the Holy Spirit upon the sacri- 
ficial gifts he puts incense into the censer with the words: “By 
the intercession of the blessed archangel, Michael, who standeth at 
the right side of the altar of incense; and of all his elect, may 
the Lord vouchsafe to bless this incense and to receive it for a 
sweet savor.” 

The incense placed on the burning coals is blessed with the 
invocation of St. Michael the Archangel. This angel is the head 
of the choirs of the angels: he is also the heavenly protector of 
the militant Church on earth. It is fitting, therefore, that we pray 
for his help and intercession, especially then when the Church 
seeks to outdo the heavenly choirs by her incense and sacrificial 
gifts to honor God and give glory to Him. 
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INCENSE 


The gifts, in view of the thrice holy and infinite God, are 
blest thrice in the form of a cross and thrice in the form of a 
circle with the incense. While incensing the offerings the priest 
says: “‘May the incense which Thou hast blessed, O Lord, rise up 
before Thee, and may Thy mercy come down upon us.”’ As the 
incense through the consuming fire becomes a sweet odor of sacri- 
fice, so the gifts are by the consuming fire of the Holy Ghost 
changed into the flesh and blood of Christ. They become a Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice which is infinitely pleasing to God. In a brief and 
pointed way the prayers accompanying the ceremony signify the 
purpose of the Sacrifice. As incense the Sacrifice should ascend to 
the throne of God the Father, to glorify Him, and to venerate the 
saints who are inseparably united with God: the grace of the Sacri- 
fice should descend on the priest and on all who offer the Sacrifice 
with the priest. The greater the desire for this grace, the more 
abundantly will it be conferred. 

After the incensation of the offerings the same honor is paid 
to the crucifix on the altar. Then the celebrant, the clergy, the 
deacons, and the laity are incensed. It is a religious act that moves 
to prayer and signifies the action of divine grace. The Ordines 
Romani prescribed the bringing of incense to the altar; after it 
was blessed it was brought to the people to taste of the odor of 
incense. Durandus gives as a reason for this: ‘‘All use incense here, 
without a doubt, to show that all are concerned in the action of 
the priest.’’ Therefore, as the clouds of incense scatter and embrace 
all present and linger in the sanctuary of God, so may the mercy 
and pleasure of God graciously descend upon all and linger in the 
hearts of the faithful.’’ The ministers at the altar are incensed—it 
is an external gesture of reverence, which in the last analysis goes 
back to God, whom the Roman Pontifical, in the rite of ordi- 
nation, calls “‘the Origin and Distributor of honors.’’ The incen- 
sation of the faithful should admonish them to be mindful of their 
dignity as Christians, that they are “‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation” ( I Pet. 2, 9). 

The following prayers are said during the incensing of the 
crucifix and of the altar: ‘Let my prayer, O Lord, be directed as 
incense in Thy sight; the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
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sacrifice. Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and a door round- 
about my lips: Lest my heart incline to evil words, to make ex- 
cuses in sins.’’ And giving the thurible to the deacon the celebrant 
says: ‘‘May the Lord kindle within us the fire of His love, and the 
flame of everlasting charity.’’ The former prayer is that of the 
royal psalmist David, when he was far from home and persecuted 
by his enemies. It was, on his lips, not only a petition to preserve 
him from thoughts of hatred against his oppressors, but also a 
petition that God accept his prayers. 

But on the lips of the priest these prayers have a much 
deeper meaning. As the incense is totally consumed by the glowing 
embers, so the offering of the heart to God should be perfect and 
entire. Our entire heart must belong to God, for it is uneasy until 
it rests in God. The prayer coming from a heart consecrated to 
God without reservation will penetrate heaven and ascend to the 
throne of God. 

The custom of incensing the Blessed Sacrament during the 
elevation is of later origin. But it shows the concern of the Church 
to greet her Savior and God who has descended upon the altar. 
She pays homage to Him and welcomes Him with the greatest 
reverence. The servers appear with lighted torches. The curling 
smoke from the burning thurible and the lighted candles are sym- 
bols of humble and devout homage. The ceremony is an imitation 
of the heavenly divine services of which St. John speaks in the 
Apocalypse: ‘‘And another angel came, and stood before the altar, 
having a golden censer; and there was given to him much incense, 
that he should offer of the prayers of all saints upon the golden 
altar, which is before the throne of God. And the smoke of the 
incense of the prayers of the saints ascended up before God from 
the hand of the angel’ (8, 3, 4). 

It would take too much space to go into detail concerning 
the use of incense in all the functions of the Church. In all cases 
it is a symbol of adoration and reverence, and a symbol of the 
prayers of the saints, and is performed therefore with the petition 
that God may permit the prayer of the Church to ascend as sweet 
incense to heaven. Raphael, the archangel, commanded Tobias to 
place the heart of the fish on fire, to burn it, that the evil spirit 
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in future have no power over it; incense purifies the air, but it 
also drives away the evil spirit. In the incensation of a corpse the 
lustrative value of incense as a sacramental is brought out. The 
body was the temple of the soul, sanctified by supernatural grace, 
and the medium by which in the sacraments and sacramentals 
grace was conferred upon the soul. Of this we read in the prayer 
for the blessing of incense in the benediction of a new cross: ‘‘May 
all sicknesses, all weaknesses, and the assaults of Satan disappear 
when they experience the sweet odor of incense.’’ This purifying 
quality of incense, as well as the efficacy of the sacramentals, rests 
on the prayers of the Church and the confidence with which the 
faithful come to prayer. When the corpse is incensed, therefore, 
the Church seems to pray: “‘May our prayer rise as the perfume 
cf incense even to Thy throne, O Lord, and appease Thy just 
wrath. May it call down upon this poor soul the blessed dew of 
Thy mercy.” 

The use of incense in our divine services, if rightly under- 
stood, should therefore prove an aid to our devotion. It expresses 
a desire that Christ the Lord would, by the grace of His Sacrifice, 
enkindle in all that inflamed and ardent love which is the real and 
deepest source whence rises aloft the incense-offering of prayer, 
with right intentions, with no worldly-mindedness, with con- 
stant devotion. And this wish the Lord will surely fulfill, since 
He Himself came to bring this pure, heavenly fire upon the earth, 
and He desires nothing more than that it be kindled in all hearts 
and that it continue to burn without ever being extinguished. 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





FROM OTHER LANDS 


LITURGICAL ACTION IN AUSTRIA 


(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930.) 


1. History of the Liturgical Movement tn Austria 


NE can speak of a liturgical movement in Austria only 
since the world war. A start was made by the well- 
known Rev. Dr. W. Schmidt, S.V.D., of St. Gabriel 
near Vienna, by his publication of Mass leaflets, 
giving the full text with short explanations. Since 

Easter, 1919, these texts appeared on all Sundays and holydays 

and were offered for sale at the church doors of Vienna and neigh- 

boring places. This was the beginning of the movement. Of course, 
it must be admitted that this activity did not bring the desired 
results. And why not? The Catholics had no liturgical training. 

Nevertheless the idea of Father Schmidt was not without a strong 

influence; wider circles were aroused and became interested in the 

liturgy. 

It was the student body of Vienna that first grasped the 
liturgical idea, having been inspired by the examples in Germany 
and directed by zealous student chaplains, like Father Schmidt, 
Dr. Rudolph, and Dom Virgil Redlich, O.S.B. By Easter, 1920, 
as many as 50 students took part in the liturgical week (liturgical 
retreat) at St. Gabriel. These liturgical courses have continued to 
the present and enjoy a constantly growing attendance. Since 1922 
such meetings were combined with spiritual exercises at the Bene- 
dictine monasteries of Seckau, St. Peter in Salzburg, and Nonnberg 
near Salzburg. From the beginning the students cultivated en- 
thusiastically the missa recitata (Dialog Mass). For the study of 
the liturgy liturgical circles were organized, where the Mass was 
explained and the great feasts and seasons were prepared for. The 
students even asked for the Breviary, of which some parts (e. g., 
Prime and Compline) were recited in common. A remarkable and 
unexpected growth in the spiritual life has taken place in the 
Austrian student body, which to a great extent is due to the 
liturgical movement. 
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Here it must be mentioned that from the outset the Bene- 
dictine monasteries have placed themselves in the service of the 
liturgical revival . . . These abbeys, notably those of the Beuronese 
congregation, have by their life of prayer and sacrifice become the 
birthplaces and the nurseries of the liturgical re-awakening. Hun- 
dreds of laymen and priests go there annually in order to be edi- 
5 fied by the inspiring liturgical functions, and to gather strength 
and enthusiasm for a mode of life in harmony with the spirit of 
the liturgy. 

The Austrian clergy have also learned to appreciate the hid- 
den treasures of the liturgy. The priest is in the first place liturge 
and mystagog (official minister of the liturgy). After several at- 
tempts to organize the priests (Priests’ Liturgical Day at St. 
Rupert, 1922; Courses on the Breviary and the Mass in Vienna, 

) 1923 and 1924), a liturgical circle of priests was formed in 
Vienna in May, 1924, under the presidency of Bishop Dr. Ernst 
Seydl. It exists to the present day and holds monthly meetings. 
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This organization already conducted three liturgical conventions: 
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1.in Vienna, 1924, at which three hundred priests attended for 
‘ four days:the liturgy in general and the Mass were the topics 
of discussion; 
.in Vienna, 1926, when the Breviary was the subject treated; 
.in.November, 1929, a series of addresses for priests on the holy 
Sacrifice was held. This coming fall this course is to be enlarged 
into a series of liturgical weeks for the laity in various churches 
of Vienna. 
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Besides this, the circle works quietly, studies and observes the 
liturgical activity in Austria and other countries, and gives litur- 
gical hints of a pastoral and pedagogical nature. Recently it begaa 
working on a timely adaptation of the diocesan ritual. 

But the liturgical movement could not restrict itself to schol- 
ars and priests; it should become the common property also of 
the people. This is the aim of the liturgical apostolate which had 
its beginning at Klosterneuburg, and soon spread over Vienna, 
over Austria, and over all lands of the German tongue. Immediately 
after the war a weekly course in Bible reading was introduced at 
Klosterneuburg. This developed in 1920 into a liturgical circle for 
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the study and explanation of the Mass. Thus originated the li- 
turgical parish of Klosterneuburg. Once a week a “‘liturgical even- 
ing” is held with prayer and chant and a conference. In 1922 this 
liturgical parish entered upon a new stage: from knowing and 
learning it passed on to action and participation. On the feast of 
the Ascension the first ‘“‘Chormesse’’ (an elaborate dialog Mass 
with chant and the liturgical processions) was celebrated. Here 
was a kind of service in which the whole parish could offer the 
holy Sacrifice with the priest and participate by singing and 
speaking and acting, by giving and receiving. This manner of 
celebrating holy Mass was perfected in the course of the year and 
became an example to hundreds of parishes and communities in 
and outside of the country. Soon the parish was not satisfied with 
the Missal alone; it asked for the Breviary, the prayerbook of the 
Church. Notably on greater feasts, on Christmas and in Holy 
Week, all of the hour-prayers were recited and sung in common 
in the German language. The parish aims to build up its whole 
life on the liturgical spirit. In the years 1927 and 1928 it con- 
ducted popular liturgical conventions for priests and laity. Not 
only were addresses on liturgical topics delivered at these meetings, 
but the principal object was to present to the participants a practi- 
cal illustration of the liturgical life, and to draw them into it. 
The liturgical parish of Klosterneuburg can be called the germinal 
cell of the popular liturgical movement spread over the German- 
speaking countries, and St. Gertrude’s Chapel, where on Sundays 
and holydays solemn popular liturgical services are held, is its 
cradle. 

Since the fall of 1922 the popular liturgical activity passed on 
to Vienna. There, within the next three years, about twenty litur- 
gical weeks were conducted in various churches and parishes. These 
weeks, consisting of addresses and introductory studies of the Mass, 
in most cases gave rise to the formation of liturgical communities 
that have since then been more or less active. The special aim was 
to make the liturgical revival the concern of the whole parish. Also 
outside of Vienna this movement has gained a firm footing. 

Not all blossoms, it must be admitted, reached maturity; 
some parishes dropped the idea again after several attempts. Never- 
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theless, it can be said that the scattered seed did not fall on stony 
ground. Today there are few parishes in and around Vienna that 
remained uninfluenced by this popular liturgical activity. The 
dialog Mass, in one form or other, sung or recited, is found every- 
where; evening devotions are held in the liturgical spirit; liturgical 
texts and reading matter are distributed to the people at the church 
doors. If the liturgical movement makes such slow progress among 
the Austrian people, who are rather inclined to sentimental and 
subjective piety, there is so much the more hope that it will work 
more thoroughly and with more abundant blessings. 

Every movement, and even more so the liturgical one, has 
need of an apostolate of the press. Since the language of the liturgy 
is foreign to the people, translations of the texts must be pre- 
pared; and other writings are necessary to introduce the people 
into the spirit of the liturgy. 

A special liturgical book apostolate was initiated at Kloster- 
neuburg on a large scale, which under the name of Popular Litur- 
gical Apostolate is carrying on a zealous activity. A few words 
about the origin and growth of this institution which stands unique 
in German-speaking countries may here be given. It began in 1922 
on a very small scale by publishing texts of several liturgical cele- 
brations in translation. More elaborate pamphlets on the Breviary 
and the Mass soon followed. Of considerable influence for the 
liturgical education of the people were the so-called Mass-texts, 
which have been appearing since 1923. At first they were four 
page leaflets, containing the Proper of the Sundays and feast days. 
They were intended for the liturgical study circles and the dialog 
Masses. Not until 1927 did a real Mass-text propaganda, that rose 
in leaps and bounds from a few thousand to 100,000 copies week- 
ly, begin. Up to the present about fifteen million Mass-texts were 
distributed in German-speaking lands. 

Since 1925 there is also appearing a series, called Popular 
Liturgical Devotions and Texts, which already totals forty-five 
numbers. This series contains popular devotions arranged in the 
spirit of the liturgy, and separate texts on the sacraments, feasts, 
and customs of the Church. At present about 200,000 copies are 
distributed annually. 
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It is one of the chief aims of the Klosterneuburg apostolate 
to furnish the people with cheap, simple translations in the entire 
field of the liturgy. To a great extent this aim has been accom- 
plished. 

The Popular Liturgical Apostolate does not merely publish 
texts; it also cultivates the spirit of the liturgy. This purpose is 
served in the first place by the Liturgical Calendar of Klosterneu- 
burg (Jahr des Heiles) which, from its first appearance in 1923, 
grew larger year by year, and now has an edition of 20,000. To 
hundreds and thousands of the clergy and laity this book has been 
a liturgical guide and teacher. 

In 1926 appeared Bibel und Liturgie, the first and still the 
leading liturgical periodical in the German language. In Advent, 
1928, there followed the small popular liturgical weekly Lebe mit 
der Kirche, which in one year reached an edition of 40,000. This 
periodical aims to bring and explain the treasures of the liturgy to 
the common people. 

For the carrying out of these large enterprises the monastery 
of the Canons Regular of Klosterneuburg has established its own 
up-to-date press, and placed an efficient staff in its service. Today 
more than a hundred persons are engaged in the work of the 
Popular Liturgical Apostolate. 

Very recently the plan was matured of making the Apostolate 
also a bureau of information and a distributing centre for the 
entire field of the liturgical arts and crafts. 

Without boasting we can say that Austria is the leader in 
the popular liturgical movement for all German-speaking coun- 
tries, and commands the respect of the whole Catholic world. 
Herein it can really be said: Austria docet. 


Prius PARSCH 


(to be continued ) 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 





A Present Need 


WITH OuR O. F. has many faithful readers among priests, reli- 
READERS _. gious, and layfolk. They have developed for them- 

selves much holy enthusiasm for the liturgy of the 

Church. They have come to realize that in the words of Pope Pius 
X of happy memory “‘active participation in the liturgy is indis- 
pensable for the acquisition of a real Christian spirit.’’ Once this 
conviction is firmly established in one’s mind— it requires some 
time and thought to reach this point—one is eager to impart his 
enthusiasm to others. Because of this fact, the liturgical movement 
already counts its friends by the thousands scattered through the 
length and breadth of our country. They are eagerly looking for 
further developments in the liturgical revival; they even have a 
right to expect guidance from their review. Those of them who 
have a keen eye for the needs of the age, have often said to them- 
selves, perhaps even expressed it publicly, that in view of present 
world conditions we must put into operation all possible agencies 
that are calculated to lead the masses back to Him who alone is 
the salvation of the world. In vain do we seek for remedies outside 
of Christ, of His Church. Our faithful, young and old, must once 
more cultivate that real Christian spirit which in the early Church 
aided so powerfully in the conquest of the pagan world. A new 
paganism, more refined than that of old, and for that very fact 
more dangerous, is insinuating itself into the minds and hearts of 
men. On all sides the forces of darkness are active to undermine 
Christianity. Our Catholic brethren are not immune against these 
attacks. Many pastors of souls feel the need of a force that will 
strengthen the fervent, stir up the lukewarm and revive the dead 
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members in their midst. Should our Christian people be able to 
withstand the onslaughts of the enemy and fight the battles of 
the Lord, they must put on Christ and His power. This can only 
be done by leading them back to the very sources of strength, yes, 
to Him who alone is “‘the Truth, the Way, and the Life.’’ Our 
people must be brought to a better understanding and deeper ap- 
preciation of the liturgy which is the “‘primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit.”” Then we need not fear, come 
what may in the course of events, we will be invincible in and 
with Him who is the Conqueror of Satan and of the world. 


The Remedy 


There is then in the spiritual darkness about us one beacon 
light shining brightly and illuminating and strengthening all who 
enter into His spirit—Christ, the Savior. 

‘That Christ be formed in all’ is the program of the Liturgi- 
cal Apostolate. It has often been called a providential means to 
promote liturgical piety among the faithful. This liturgical spirit 
fosters a closer union of souls with Christ and His Church and 
becomes a powerful agency in counteracting the evil influences of 
the time-spirit about us. 


Results 


As indicated in a previous issue the time seems to be ripe for 
practical work in parishes and schools which as yet have not been 
drawn into the liturgical movement. In not a few parishes and 
schools of our country splendid results have already been achieved 
in a short time. The reports of pastors and teachers on these re- 
sults are very illuminating and most encouraging. In a later issue 
we shall tabulate them and compare them with those coming from 
several foreign lands where the fruits of an intense liturgical work 
are even more abundant. These results have an important bearing 
on the spiritual and material progress of the parishes. 







An Outlook 






Many priests and teachers, no doubt, are willing to give 
themselves and their parishioners and pupils the benefits of a more 
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intimate living with the Church. The Editors of O. F. are eager 
to aid them to the best of their ability. They shall endeavor to 
outline the work in the pages of the review, suggesting methods 
that have been tried by pastors and teachers in various parts of the 
country and abroad and found excellent. 


It would indeed be most desirable had we two or three priests 
at our disposal who would go wherever invited by pastors and aid 
them in the liturgical training of the children in school and the 
adults in Church. However, this is at the present time but a fond 
dream owing to a dearth of priests to do the work before us. 


In the meantime we must rely on the many friends the litur- 
gical movement has already won for itself. If these friends of the 
liturgy, priests, teachers, and layfolk, exert their influence in church, 
school, and home respectively, they will naturally form a leaven 
which will gradually penetrate the masses. 


Organization 


The reports given at the first International Liturgical Congress 
it Antwerp this summer clearly show that in all countries where 
the liturgical apostolate achieved the best of results, active organi- 
zation and competent leadership among the clergy are in evidence. 
Those who will carefully read the foreign-land articles, publica- 
tion of which we begin in the current issue of O. F., will be able 
to substantiate this observation. 

Organized groups of priests in the various dioceses could with- 
in a very short time exert a great uplifting influence in our parishes. 
They will observe how far our people, through no fault of their 
own, but merely due to a system of long standing, have drifted 
away from the treasures of the liturgy, “‘the indispensable source 
of the Christian life’’; they will detect the weak points of the 
system in vogue, they will draw a parallel between conditions as 
they existed in the early centuries, the liturgical age of Chris- 
tianity, and our time when the departure from the liturgy has 
been so radical. They will visualize for themselves the happy re- 
sults accruing to their parishes from a return to the Church's 
liturgy. 
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Naturally it requires some systematic efforts to bring about 
such results. In subsequent issues of O. F. we shall outline a 
simple mode of procedure basing it on reports from pastors and 
teachers who have already succeeded in restoring to the faithful 
in their charge the spirit of the liturgy and now rejoice over the 
spiritual harvest they are reaping. 

Our Liturgical Day Number may fittingly serve as intro- 
ductory to the work of pastors and teachers in behalf of a liturgi- 
cal revival in their parishes and schools. The sermon of the Right 
Reverend Joseph F. Busch on the “Substance of the Liturgy’’ points 
out the relation of the liturgy to our supreme work on earth: the 
cultivation of the supernatural life in the soul. The two papers on 
“The Liturgy as a Factor in Higher Education” and ‘“The Liturgy 
and Religious Instruction in the Grades’’ serve to stimulate the 
liturgical interest of teachers. The papers on ““The Liturgical Apos- 
tolate’’ and ““The Liturgy in the Parish’ will be helpful to priests 
in the parish, whereas the article on ““The Social Values of the 
Liturgy”’ elaborates on the dogmatic contents and the social bene- 
fits of the liturgy. 


For the convenience of our readers and subscribers, we again 
announce that O. F. is one of the Catholic periodicals selected for 
indexing in The Catholic Periodical Index, which began in March, 
1930. It is an author and subject index to the contents of the 
leading Catholic periodicals in the fields of literature, education, 
science, philosophy, missions, religion, history, liturgy, and cur- 
rent events. No school or library should be without this new in- 
dexing service. Its uses are many and varied, and the arrangement 
in the index is unique and simple. It is issued quarterly as a paper- 
bound magazine. Each issue indexes current magazine material by 
subject and author, citing the exact publication, issue, and page 
upon which the article may be found. The index cumulates at the 
end of the year in a December number which replaces all previous 
issues. Every third year a large cumulation will appear containing 
an index for the three year period in one alphabet. 

Our readers may therefore easily locate material that has 
appeared in O. F. They will also have additional reasons for pre- 
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serving and binding completed volumes of O. F., and using them 
for reference. 

The Catholic Periodical Index is issued by the Library Section 
of the National Catholic Educational Association and is printed by 
the H. W. Wilson Company of New York City. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing the editor, F. E. Fitzgerald, 
Librarian of St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 





. ©) 
THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE IN PRACTICE 


The priest who desires to give his people the benefits of living 
with the Church in her liturgy will ask himself: How shall I 
begin? The answer will be: Begin with the school children of the 
upper grades. Secure a number of copies of Offeramus published by 
the Liturgical Press.—-Offeramus has gone through nine editions 
within the last four years. It has been employed by many priests 
as an excellent introduction to the proper and intelligent use of 
the Missal among the faithful. Some priests have secured it for 
each child and adult of their congregations. 

Then briefly explain to the children the great privilege they 
have in assisting at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the special 
fruits that come to all those who join the priest in offering this 
Sacrifice to God, and the best manner of taking an active part in 
holy Mass. The following lesson may serve as sample. 

“The children of many schools in the United States and 
other countries say some of the prayers of holy Mass aloud with 
the priest. So it ought to be everywhere. We will do the same in 
the future. 

“Why should you and also the older people say the prayers 
of the Mass with the priest? I will tell you. Holy Mass is the 
great Sacrifice which the priest and all the people in church should 
offer to God. God wants us to offer this Sacrifice to Him. You can 
do nothing better in the world than to attend holy Mass devoutly. 

“When we offer a sacrifice to God, we must give Him the 
very best that we have received from Him. And which is the best 
gift that we have received from God? It is Jesus Christ, His beloved 
Son, ‘in whom He is well pleased.’ God gave us His beloved Son 
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eon Christmas Day, 1900 years ago. On that day Jesus came upon 
earth, was born of the Blessed Virgin in Bethlehem. Since that 
day Jesus belongs to us; He is our Savior. Later on Jesus offered 
Himself to His heavenly Father for us in a bloody manner. That 
was the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

“On the evening before Jesus died on the Cross He changed 
bread and wine into His holy Body and Blood and told His Apos- 
tles: ‘‘Do this in commemoration of Me.’’ How then could they 
do it? He made them priests and gave them the power to change 
bread and wine into His sacred Body and Blood and to offer Him 
to the heavenly Father for our sins. This is done in the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. Since that time all Catholic priests receive the same 
wonderful power when they are ordained priests. 

Therefore, every time the priest says Mass he offers to God 
Jesus Christ, the best gift which we have received from God. This 
same gift also belongs to you, to all people that have been baptized 
as Catholics. Therefore you too should offer Jesus Christ as your 
best gift to God every time you are in holy Mass. And this you 
can do best when you say the prayers of Mass with the priest who 
stands at the altar. 

“By going to holy Mass we adore and praise God in the best 
possible way. And why? because Jesus on the altar adores and 
praises God with us. By going to holy Mass we also thank God 
in the best possible manner for all that we already have received 
from Him, because Jesus thanks God with us. By going to holy 
Mass we also ask God’s pardon for our many sins aad Jesus also 
asks God’s pardon for us. By going to holy Mass we beg of God 
all that we need for our soul and body, and our prayer will be 
heard, because Jesus prays with us for these gifts. 

“Now, you will better understand why all the people in 
church should say the prayers which the priest says at the altar. 
If you pray the Mass with the priest, you will soon learn much 
better how wonderful this Sacrifice of the Mass is, you will receive 
many more graces for yourselves and others than you would re- 
ceive if you said some other prayers during Mass. The Mass prayers 
are always the best prayers, because the Church says them through 
the priests. 
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“If you say these same prayers, you will also prepare much 
better for the holy Communion which you receive during holy 
Mass. 

Now we will practice reading those prayers which in the 
future you shall say with the priest during holy Mass. You all 
will try and read the prayers, aloud, slowly, i. e., making the 
proper pauses, devoutly, and in unison, that means: start together, 
keep together all the time and finish together.” 

The Offeramus booklets are then distributed, and a few ex- 
planatory remarks made about this little manual. Thereafter the 
reading practice will proceed. 

In regard to the selection of prayers that are to be recited in 
common by the children, a remark may be in place. 

In many parishes the children—in others even all the adults 
—recite in common the Latin prayers in response to the priest. 
This requires careful practice. The priest may himself select the 
prayers of the Mass which he desires the faithful to recite in the 
vernacular (barring the Canon, which is to be said by the priest 
alone). In most cases priests have made the following list: The 
Gloria, Credo, the prayers at the offering of bread and wine, the 
prayer after the Orate Fratres, the Sanctus, Agnus Dei, the Domine 
non sum dignus. For further details see the “‘Introduction’’ to 
Offeramus. Note—The Celebrant of the Mass will give the children 
the time necessary for a devout recitation of the prayers. 


Diocesan and Parish Units 


Christ during His sojourn upon earth exercised His power 
as Teacher, Priest, and King. He handed this triple office to His 
Church in the person of His visible representative, the Pope. The 
bishops share this power with the Pope for the benefit of the 
faithful of their own districts, called dioceses. The priests in their 
turn receive some of the powers of the bishops in as far as this is 
necessary for the administration of parishes. Dioceses and parishes, 
therefore, are the logical divisions in the Church for the exercise of 
her power of teaching, of ministry, and of government. 

The liturgy of the Church is intimately bound up with these 
divisions, The basilica of St. Peter, the official papal church, and 
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that of St. John Lateran as the cathedral of the Bishop of Rome, 
are symbolic of the center of authority in the entire Church. It is 
the wish of the Church that the faithful of the world look up to 
these great temples as the mother-churches of all Christendom. It 
is for this reason that the feasts of the dedication of these churches 
are annually celebrated throughout the Catholic world; it is for 
this reason that the faithful of the whole world delight to go on 
pilgrimage to Rome. A visit to these holy places has strengthened 
the filial attachment of countless Christians towards the Church 
and its visible Head. 

Throughout the world are scattered numerous cathedrals as 
so many centers of dioceses. They all consider the Roman basilica 
as their mother and mistress. In them the bishops preside at solemn 
liturgical functions. In the early church no parishes as yet were 
existing, the cathedral being the only parochial church of the city 
and community of the faithful. The bishop was the only one in 
his diocese who celebrated Mass, preached, and baptized. Today 
the parish church is the center of divine worship for the faithful. 
Still on the great festival days of the Church year and on special 
occasions, religious functions are held in the cathedral of the dio- 
cese with greater splendor. It would add much to the increase of 
filial devotion to the Church, if the faithful of our day would 
endeavor to visit oftener their cathedral and to take part in the 
liturgy celebrated there on special occasions at least. They would 
again learn to look upon their cathedral as the real home of all 
the faithful of the diocese and upon their bishop as the father of 
the faithful, in whom are concentrated all the powers of this spiri- 
tual fatherhood and the fulness of the priesthood. In the cathedral 
with its episcopal throne they would realize more vividly their 
spiritual unity as a family. All the religious life of the diocese 
centers in the bishop. ““Through him the Church receives the gifts 
of God, makes her petitions to Him, sends up to heaven praise, 
blessing, and thanksgiving. Herein lies the mystery of liturgical 
prayer, that public prayer which is the daily and increasing work 
of the Church . . . And if the members of a diocese can not always 
meet together in material union around the bishop’s throne, yet the 
visible bond of ecclesiastical communion continues to unite them 
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in the liturgical prayer in which, wherever they may be, they take 
part. Thus the great sacrifice of liturgical prayer is a perpetual 
sacrifice and this union of bishop and people in offering it is un- 
broken’” (Dom Gréa). In the early church the priests assembled 
in the cathedral in a body and ‘“‘like the strings of a lyre were 
attuned to their bishop’ (St. Ignatius). In the cathedral the ordi- 
nations were held and the divine mission of the priesthood, as it 
were, proceeded from its source, the successor of the apostles. 

The liturgical revival will do much towards bringing back 
to the faithful this realization of their spiritual unity as a family. 

As time went on, the cathedral parish was divided, and new 
parishes in city and country were established. These parishes being 
considered as merely offshoots of the cathedral church, naturally 
continued to consider the latter as the seat and source of the unity 
and continuity of the Church. Nevertheless in the course of devel- 
opments the bonds that had formerly bound the faithful to their 
bishop as supreme pastor were relaxed. 

Today many parishes form a diocese. The faithful maintain 
their union with the bishop and through him with the Pope by 
the intermediary of priests. They gather round their priests who 
are deputed as pastors to take the place of the bishop. They offer 
their prayers and their sacrifice to God in union with those of the 
priests. The pastor as the official liturgist of his people presides at 
the offices of the Church, and the united prayers of priest and 
faithful will be more acceptable in the sight of God; for the priest 
acts as the appointed intermediary between his.people and Heaven. 
For this reason the pastor like the bishop is bound on certain days 
to offer holy Mass for his flock. He must likewise instruct his peo- 
ple by preaching and teaching. ‘“The voice of the shepherd pos- 
sesses a special grace and power for his flock; he speaks with the 
authority and tenderness of a father; when he expounds the 
simplest truths, his words carry with them a benediction such as 
the words of others could never convey’’ (Massilon). 

It has always been the practice of the faithful to attend their 
own parish church at least on all Sundays and festivals, and they 
are exhorted by the Council of Trent to continue this practice. It 
is the desire of the Church that as many as possible of the faithful 
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of the parish take part in the High Mass of each Sunday. For in the 
High Mass they have the official parish service for the Lord’s Day, a 
veritable reflex of the parochial life of the people. The Council of 
Trent in order to insure for all the faithful the benefits of the paro- 
chial life prescribes that the bishops establish a sufficient number of 
parishes and appoint to each a pastor. By the erection of new 
parishes, the Blessed Eucharist is multiplied, each parish church 
being the official abode of Christ, the center of religion for the 
faithful. Here the priest, who personifies Jesus Christ, dispenses 
the sacred mysteries of our holy religion and by his mediation the 
faithful are united to the priesthood of the bishop and to that of 
the Pope who themselves share in the priesthood of Christ. 


A parish is instituted above all for the performance of the 
Church’s liturgical worship. The keener the appreciation of the 
faithful for the liturgy, the more fruitful the parochial life. A 
parish that is lead by its pastor to share in the sacred liturgy of 
the Church in as full a measure as possible, gives perfect glory to 
God and receives in return most abundant blessings from on high. 
The liturgy becomes its primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit. 





oO 


BETWEEN EPIPHANY AND EASTER 


With the feast of the Epiphany the Christmas season reaches 
its climax and comes to a close. The Light of the World has been 
manifested by the mystery of the Incarnation. It shone in the dark- 
ness of this world to all of good will. This light is the light of our 
soul. ‘“‘He that followeth Me walketh not in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life’’ (2 John 8, 12). This divine light is veiled 
beneath the sacred humanity lest it dazzle our feeble sight if mani- 
fested in all its splendor. 

The Father had said to His Beloved Son: ‘“Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
Gentiles for thy inheritance’ (Ps. 2, 8). The pagan nations are 
called to the Savior by a shining star, for God “will have all men 
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to be saved’”’ (1 Tim. 2, 4). And they came, at first in their 
representatives, the Magi, then in large numbers in the course of 
the centuries. The Magi humbly adored their Lord and King and 
offered Him precious gifts. No wonder the Church annually cele- 
brates in the most solemn manner the feast of the Birth and Mani- 
festation of the Savior and renews in the hearts of her faithful 
children the sublime graces of these mysteries. 


God will ever continue to bestow His choice gifts most gener- 
ously upon all who will give Him in return the best they have: 
their minds, their hearts, their wills. With these thoughts and sen- 
timents in our hearts, we leave the Christmas season and again 
enter upon the sterner realities of the Christian life. Christ be- 
gins His hidden life as a preparation for His great work of the 
redemption. 


The Sundays 


The six Sundays that follow Epiphany form a group by 
themselves. If Easter comes early, several of these Sundays are not 
celebrated before Septuagesima, but included after the twenty- third 
Sunday after Pentecost. In the present year, only four Soundays 
are celebrated before Lent, the fourth being anticipated on the 
Saturday before Septuagesima. 

These Sundays are a continuation of the Epiphany idea; they 
bear the stamp of joy, jubilation, and gratitude toward the loving 
Savior. Neither does the Church forget her duty of adoration 
toward God made man. She cries out in the Introit of the second 
Sunday: Let all the earth adore thee; and sing to thee, let is sing 
a psalm to thy name (Ps. 65, 4). The Introit of the third and 
fourth Sunday reads: Adore Him, all you His angels: Sion heard, 
and was glad. And the daughters of Juda rejoiced (Ps. 96, 7-8). 
The Gradual expresses similar sentiments. The Epistles of these 
Sundays are taken from the second letter of St. Paul to the Romans. 
They contain valuable exhortations on following Christ, especially 
on the duty of charity and forgiveness of injuries. God, who is 
Charity, was made man for love of us. He made us members of 
His mystical body. Should we then not love God above all and 
our neighbor as ourselves? Christ has come to found His kingdom 
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of light upon earth. Its interior beauty and strength is charity as 
taught in the Epistles of the Masses. The Gospels give us the outer 
history and development of this kingdom. 

By His presence at the wdeding of Cana (second Sunday) 
He sanctified the marital union between man and wife and wrought 
His first public miracle and ‘‘manifested His glory, and His dis- 
ciples believed in Him.”’ 

In the Gospel of the third Sunday we read of two of the 
most striking of our Lord’s miracles: His cure of the leper and of 
the centurion’s servant. In the centurion we see the pagan world 
approaching its Savior and hear His prophecy: “‘And I say to you 
that many shall come from the east and the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven”’ (Matt. 8, 11). The Gospel of the fourth Sunday already 
hints at the beginning of the battle of darkness with the light and 
thus leads over to the Easter season. We are assured at the outset 
that He who has power over the forces of nature, will be with His 
Church and the individual members of His mystical body in all 
their struggles and win the final victory in and with them. 


Candlemas Day 


Forty days have elapsed since the birth of our Lord. Every 
Jewish mother had to appear in the Temple a few weeks after the 
birth of her child, in order to be purified from the legal stains 
thereby contracted in consequence of original sin. Mary, the ever 
pure virgin, had miraculously brought forth Jesus, the supreme 
Law-giver of all the Jewish ritual. ‘“The Holy which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God” (Luke 1, 35). No 
purification on Mary’s part was necessary, no consecration of her 
child to the Lord was required as He was the very Son of God. 
Yet, the Lord had willed that this ceremony be accomplished, be- 
cause the obscure symbols of the Old Law pointed to Christ and 
were to find in Him their perfect reality. 

So Mary, guided by the Holy Ghost, brought the child Jesus 
to the Temple, accomplished the ceremony, and made the pre- 
scribed sacrifice. At this occasion the child and His parents met 
with Simeon and Anna, who were led thither by the Holy Spirit. 
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Simeon recognizes the Savior of the world in this child, takes Him 
in his arms, and gives expression to his joy in having seen with 
his eyes the promised Messias. As he restores Christ, ‘‘the Light of 
the revelation of the Gentiles,’’ to His mother, he utters the mo- 
mentous prophecy: “‘Behold this Child is set for the fall*and for 
the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be 
contradicted; and thy own soul a sword shall pierce’’ (Luke 2, 
32-35). 

The Light of the World appears on Christmas. Only a few 
chosen souls receive it. At Epiphany it shines over Jerusalem, 
which is the Church, and the heathen world emerges out of the 
darkness into the light. On Candlemas Day we ourselves carry it 
about in our hands, in procession and Mass. (The candle repre- 
sents Christ, the light of the world). The Church, adorned as 
bride, goes to meet the Bridegroom. She calls upon her members: 
“Behold the Lord, the Ruler, cometh unto His holy temple: rejoice 
and be glad, O Sion, go forth to meet thy God!”’ and in the pro- 
cessional hymn: “‘Festoon thy bridal chamber, O Sion, and receive 
Christ the King.’’ We should eagerly prepare ourselves for the final 
coming of Christ and our entry into God’s holy temple of glory. 
Ponder on the following words of St. Francis de Sales: 

‘The feast of the Purification has no octave; it should con- 
tinue all our lives. We must have our minds made up on two 
points: one to expect the growth of weeds in our garden, the 
other to have courage to witness their removal and to lend a hand 
ourselves. We must acknowledge the truth: we are miserable crea- 
tures who can scarcely do any good, but God, who is infinitely 
good, is pleased with our little works and the ‘preparation of our 
heart’ is agreeable to Him.” 





Pre-Lenten Season 





With Septuagesima Sunday the remote preparation for the 
passion and death of our Lord and Redeemer begins. We enter into 
the Easter cycle. St. Augustine gives his explanation of the period 
preceeding and following Easter in these words: ‘“There are two 
periods of time: one, the present time, which is spent in the tempta- 
tions and tribulations of this life; the other, which shall be here- 
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after, and shall be spent in eternal security and joy. In figure of 
these, we celebrate two periods: the time before Easter and the 
time after Easter. That which is before Easter signifies the sorrows 
ef this present life, that which is after Easter, the blessedness of 
our future state . . . Hence it is that we spend the first in fasting 
and prayer, and in the second we give up fasting and give our- 
selves up to praise.’’ In former times Lent began on the seventieth 
day before Easter, that is on Septuagesima Sunday. In our age the 
three weeks preceeding Lent form a special approach to the holy 
Lenten season. The Church in her liturgy wishes to prepare the 
faithful for the Lenten season and to inspire them with the zeal 
required to spend the forty days of fasting and penance with the 
greatest possible profit to their souls. 


The ceasing of the Alleluia, the Gloria, the Ite missa est, the 
violet color of the vestments, are only so many reminders to us 
that a special time for sorrow and holy penance has come. The 
hymns and readings in the Office and Masses of the season reflect 
and inspire the spirit of expiation which is so characteristic of 
this period. 

—J. K. 


—-— ° 





LITURGICAL As the previous issue of Orate Fratres did not carry 
BRIEFS any Liturgical Briefs we were prevented from an- 
nouncing the recent formation of a Liturgical Arts 

Society, in New York City. By this time most of our readers will 
have heard about it from the news items appearing in the various 
Catholic papers throughout the country. The society is composed 
of prominent Catholic artists and architects, and has for its object 
the promotion and advancement of liturgical art. For the present 
they will not publish any regular periodical. They have in mind 
to answer a long felt need and will advance their cause by con- 
fining their present efforts to the conducting of a consultation 
bureau, available to the clergy and others desiring information. 
Lectures, too, will be given, and informative articles published. In 
short, everything in harmony with the practical aim which they 
have in view will be done. Seminarians will be given special op- 
portunities to profit by this work. so that they may know what 
is liturgically correct and at the same time artistic in the matter of 
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churches, altars, church furniture, and other objects used in Cath- 
olic worship. The scope of the society will not therefore embrace 
the whole field of endeavor in Christian art, but will limit itself 
to concerted effort on a particular and very important branch of 
that art, liturgical art. 

President of the Liturgical Arts Society is Mr. Charles D. 
Maginnis, of the nationally known firm of Maginnis and Walsh, 
architects. The other officers are: Vice-president, Mr. Ides van der 
Gracht; Treasurer, Mr. J. Sanford Shanley; Secretary, Mr. Maur- 
ice Lavanoux, a Boston architect; Spiritual Director, the Rev. John 
LaFarge, S.J. The headquarters of the society are at 74 East 54th 
St., New York City. 

Among the patrons of the society are: The Very Rev. James 
A. Walsh, Superior General of the Catholic Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety of America; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, Rector of the 
Catholic University of America; the Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs; the 
Rev. Mother Stevens, of Manhattanville; Mr. Michael Williams, 
Editor of The Commonweal; and Mr. John G. Agar. 

European supporters include the following: Dom Andrew 
McDonald, O.S.B., Bishop of Edinborough; Dom Frederick Wul- 
ston Knowles, O.S.B., Abbot of Fort Augustus, Scotland; Dom 
Ildephonse Herwegen, O.S.B., Abbot of Maria Laach, Germany; 
and Benedicta Schwarzenberg, O.S.B., Abbess of Sanct Gabriel, 


Austria. 
We wish the society all success in its new undertaking. 


We have been informed that about six months ago steps were 
taken by the Benedictine Cardinal Schuster, Archbishop of Milan, 
Italy, to put out a critically revised edition of the Breviary and 
Antiphonary of the Ambrosian rite. One of his predecessors, Car- 
dinal Ferrari, had already done a similar work in regard to the 
Ambrosian Missal. The preliminary work of the present under- 
taking, which requires the united efforts of a reliable staff of litur- 
gists, paleographers, and specialists in ancient ecclesiastical chant, 
has been entrusted to the monks of Maria Laach Abbey in Ger- 
many. It is a long and arduous task, for it means the study and 
comparison of numerous codices in order to arrive at the most 
authentic texts possible. After this preliminary critical text has 
been definitely decided upon and approved of, the publication of 
the new edition will begin. The Church of Milan, which the 
present Pope, Pius XI, served for so many years, will then have 
the best traditional texts possible for the carrying out of its solemn 
liturgy and chant. 
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With special pleasure we recently read an excerpt from an 
episcopal circular letter issued twenty-six years ago. It was ad- 
dressed to the clergy of the archdiocese of Kingston, Ontario, and 
is dated November 1, 1904. The Prairie Messenger, Muenster, 
Saskatchewan, quotes from the letter as follows: 

“Endeavor to propagate the use of the Missal, or, when this 
is not possible, such prayerbooks as contain the prayers of the 
Missal, in preference to any other, no matter by whom recom- 
mended. The simple, strong, faith-nourishing prayers of the Mis- 
sal, whether at Mass, or before or after Communion, are better 
adapted to develop and foster true piety than any others. They 
breathe the spirit of rational faith, they embody the eternal hope 
of the Church; and they exhale its odour of divine charity. If 
the Mass were understood and valued as it should be, the boun- 
daries of Christ’s Kingdom would be rapidly enlarged.” 


Camille Bellaigue, the great music critic, died recently in 
France, at the age of seventy-two years. He was noted not only 
for his musical criticism and various works on Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Verdi, and Gounod, but also for his intimate association with 
Pius X in the latter’s efforts to restore sacred music. 


The trend towards the liturgy in the writing of dissertations 
for degrees is manifesting itself more and more. We have men- 
tioned a number of subjects treated in the past. Recently several 
more have come to our notice, such as: The Liturgical Spirit, a 
Cure for Modern Attitudes; History of the Liturgical Movement 
in the United States; The Influence of the Gallican Liturgy upon 
the Roman Liturgy; History of the Byzantine Rite; The Dog- 
matic Value of the Liturgy; Music and the Liturgy. 

Bishops and priests will rejoice with us in knowing that, 
according to a recent news item which possibly escaped their at- 
tention, a commission has been appointed for the revision of the 
Pontificale Romanum, the Church’s liturgical book for episcopal 
functions. The Holy Father has joined this commission to the 
historical section of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. The work 
will be in charge of Dom Henri Quentin, O.S.B., and one of its 
outstanding members will be Dom Pierre de Puniet, O.S.B., the 
author of a history and commentary on the Roman Pontifical, 
published not long ago at Louvain, Belgium. 


We have received word that a Palestrina Day program is 
being prepared at St. Mary’s College, Contra Costa County, Cali- 
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fornia, for February 12 of this year. Palestrina’s famous Missa 
Pape Marcellt, a model piece of sacred music, will be sung by the 
six-voiced San Francisco Cantoria of fifty members, augmented by 
the best voices from other choirs. The program will also include 
plain chant. 


The Benedictine abbeys of the Beuronese Congregation in 
Germany, particularly the Abbey of Griissau in Schlesien, are fast 
becoming centers for promoting Gregorian chant as popular litur- 
gical song. At Griissau a number of small booklets have been 
published, similar to the chant texts put out by the Popular Li- 
turgical Apostolate of Klosterneuburg, in Austria. These are de- 
signed to make the popularization of the chant an easier matter 
than heretofore. They have already put out four chant Masses and 
the melodies for Holy Week. More of these texts are still to come. 
In the abbey church of Griissau a people’s choir of sixty to eighty 
faithful is singing even some of the more difficult chant Masses, 
although they practice only once a week. The singers, with few 
exceptions, are all ordinary laborers, mechanics, and farmers. This 
is a proof that the chant is not only popular in its appeal, but 
that it can also be sung by the faithful, if they are given an ade- 
quate amount of practice and instruction. 





.e) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PRAYERS IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


“I often wonder how the early Christians might have prayed. Would 
you give me some information on this point?—M. B. 


The early Christians used various forms of prayer. Sometimes they 
would pray in common, reciting psalms, or singing spiritual canticles. 
Then after these prayers several passages from the Holy Scriptures were 
read. Again, each one had opportunity to pray in complete silence. It 
might also happen that the Holy Ghost would urge one of the assembly 
to utter certain inspirations that He would give; thereupon those present 
would respond to this prayer and emphasize and repeat it. As many of 
the early converts to Christianity were Jews, they had learned some of 
these forms of prayer in their Jewish assemblies. The Church approved 
these methods, and developed and added to them. 


Later on, after the liturgy had become more complete, the forms 
that we have today were evolved as liturgical prayers. This was in the 
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fourth century. The foremost method was that of reciting the psalms 
in such a way that a cantor would sing a psalm, whilst the rest of the 
faithful would at certain pauses repeat a verse or part of a verse as a 
refrain. In this very ancient method the people had to follow attentively 
what the cantor would say or sing, since there were then no prayer- 
books at the disposal of the faithful. We still have a number of such 
responsory prayers in our liturgy, e. g., the Alleluia of the Mass was 
formerly the refrain to certain psalms. Usually a lesson from Holy Writ 
preceded these refrains, with which it was connected. 


Then versicles and responses taken from the psalms were introduced 
as short prayers. These expressed some sublime truth, or voiced some 
petition, in a very pithy form. Many of these versicles are to be found 
in our Roman liturgy, especially in the Divine Office. They even take 
the form of a dialogue between the cantor and the choir. Still other 
forms of psalmody might be mentioned. Some formulas taken from the 
Old or New Testament, but having no connection with the psalms, 
are still in use as a sort of “ejaculatory prayer” in our liturgy, e. g., 
Amen, Alleluja, Dominus vobiscum, Pax tecum, Kyrie eleison, Deo gratias, 
Laus tibi Christi, etc. 


The Collects constitute a more solemn form of prayer. They occur 
in every Mass and Office. In the early Church they were improvised, 
often springing from religious inspiration. In these Collects we have 
veritable gems of liturgical prayer that ought to be studied and meditated 
on by all. 


Closely related to the Collect is the Preface, a very solemn prayer 
offered by the bishop or priest in the name of the whole assembly. In 
the early centuries there were many hundreds of such Prefaces; today 
the Missal contains but thirteen. Much more could be said of the history 
and value of the prayers menticned. Recent researches made by eminent 
students of the ancient liturgies have brought to light a great desi of 
new information on the prayers of the early Church. But to conclude, 
we quote Cardinal Pitra, who writes (in “Hymnographie de l’Eglise 
grecque,” p. 34, 38): “St. Paul gives us examples of liturgical prayers 
in the invocations to the Lord Jesus, in the doxologies and salutations 
of which his Epistles are full. In the primitive chants was reflected 
all that was most simple, most expressive, most familiar in that early 
Christian art which may still be seen on tombs, on sacred vessels and 
on those for private use, in the galleries of the cemeteries, on the 
threshold of the sanctuaries and on their altars. These cries of the 
Christian people have come down to us through the ages as a heritage 
from the early Christians, and still form a link between the Churches 
of the East and the West. Even to this day the sun never rises without 
hearing the same words uttered in the midst of the same mysteries.” 
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BLESSING THE WATER AT THE OFFERTORY 


Kindly explain why the priest does not bless the water at the 
Offertory of a Requiem Mass.”—H. G. 


Since you did not sign your name, but only your initials, we can 
reach you only through these columns. This same question was answered 
in a previous issue of Orate Fratres (Vol. IV, no. 6, p. 283). 


DEFINITION OF A SACRAMENTAL 


"You have an excellent article on Sacramentals (Vol. IV, pp. 545 
to 549). You asked a question which filled me with interest. The 
question is: ‘What definition can be given to a Sacramental? You do 
not answer the question. Would you send me a good definition and much 
oblige?” —A. J. 


It is difficult to arrive at a good definition of a sacramental. Not 
even theologians agree perfectly on the subject. But we can think of 
no better definition than that suggested in the article referred to, and 
proposed to us by none other than Holy Mother Church herself in 
Canon 1144 of the Code of Canon Law: ‘“Sacramentals are things or 
actions which the Church makes use of, in imitation of the Sacraments, 
for the purpose of obtaining favors, especially spiritual ones, through 
her intercession.” A great deal is stated in these few words. Not only 
material objects, but also actions may become sacramentals if the Church 
so ordains. Sacramentals are furthermore a sort of imitation of the 
sacraments—in aliquam Sacramentorum imitationem—though only an 
imperfect imitation. They are inferior to the sacraments but they never- 
theless derive their efficacy from “the praying power of the Church” 
and not merely from the merits and proper disposition of the individual. 
The Church must first officially appoint or approve before objects and 
actions become sacred signs called sacramentals. Then again the effects, 
though principally spiritual, may also be temporal or material favors, 
such as good health, etc. We could hardly wish for greater brevity and 
clearness. Even from the logician’s point of view the definition given 
in Canon 1144 will readily stand the test. 


GROOVING THE LARGE HOST 


“Where do some priests get the custom or habit of putting a groove 
in the large host at the Offertory with the paten?”—E. H. 


The reason for wanting some sort of groove or mark at all is to 
facilitate the breaking of the Host after the Pater Noster. The custom 
derives, no doubt, from the fact that it is sometimes difficult to break 
the Host straight through the middle line unless there is some mark for 
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the line of breakage. Most Hosts made nowadays have a line, raised in 
relief, running through the middle of the reverse side, and also a smaller 
relief line to guide the breaking of the smaller particle. The custom, 
therefore, of running the paten over the middle of the Host either before 
Mass or at the Offertory should hardly be necessary any more, and, as 
every priest knows, he must in every case take care that the Host does 
not crack in the process. 


PARTS OF THE MASS RECITED ALOUD WITH THE CELEBRANT 


“In the Missa Recitata what parts of the Mass can those taking 
part recite with the celebrant? The Credo? The Gloria? The Pater 
Noster?”—C. D. and J. V. 


In the first place, the faithful may say in unison the same prayers 
as the server does at the altar in answer to the priest, according to 
decree number 4375 of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (August 4, 
1922), provided the permission of the Ordinary has been obtained. The 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei may be recited with the celebrant, 
or the congregation may be divided into two choirs and alternate for 
these parts. As to the Pater Noster, it is more proper that the priest 
pray this alone, che faithful then responding at the end. The custom 
of having all say the Pater Noster has been taken up in many places, 
and there seems to be no objection to the practice on the part of Rome. 
The Holy See has, however, in the decree quoted, very clearly forbidden 
the loud recitation, by the faithful, of any parts of the Canon, and 
condemns such a custom as an abuse. Nothing is said in this decree 
about the language. As has been stated at greater length in a previous 
issue of Orate Fratres (Vol. IV, p. 41), the principal scope of this par- 
ticular decree has been to maintain the traditional silence during the 
Canon of the Mass, and not, as some thought, to do away with the 
dialog Mass. 

We would refer our readers to our little manual of the Ordinary 
of the Mass, Offeramus. This contains all instructions and signs neces- 
sary for conducting the dialog Mass in a manner which does not offend 
against the ruling of the Church. 


REPLATING CHALICES AND PATENS 


“Must chalices and patens be reconsecrated after they have been 
replated?” —H. B. 


This question has been asked quite often of late. Doubts may have 
entered into the minds of some from a statement which appeared in 
public print some months ago to the effect that “‘chalices and patens . . . 
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after they have been regilt . . . must be reconsecrated by the Bishop.” 
This is clearly the old law as found in decree number 3042 of the 
S. R. C., May 9, 1857. The new Code of Canon Law (canon 1305) 
has, however, abrogated this ruling, and expressly states that the chalice 
and paten do not lose their consecration either on account of the wear- 
ing out of the plating or on account of replating. Hence there is no 
need for reconsecration. 





-O 


COMMUNICATIONS 
FORTY HOURS DEVOTION 


Dear O. F.:—We are finishing a 40 Hours Devotion tonight. Our plan 
was briefly this: To show that a 40 Hours Devotion is an opportunity 
for the intensive putting on of Christ. We represented Christ during 
the 40 Hours fulfilling the functions of Highpriest, Host, Distributor 
of Grace, Teacher, Healer, Friend. To feel these fruits implies oneness 
with Christ during these days physically, mentally, and by grace. The 
visits during the day were but an extension of the Mass. It is especially 
during the day that He operates on the watchers who are in the state 
of grace, and in fact on all, even non-Catholics, as Teacher, Consoler, 
Friend. 


You see we are trying to adhere to the liturgical program as much 
as possible. Most of the parish received daily. The first day was repara- 
tion day, the second was for the fallen-aways, the third the parish 
reunion—i. ¢., a reunion of the parishioners living and dead, militant, 
suffering and triumphant. The people were very responsive. If only 
we could find more time to read and think, so that we could give the 
people more food; they seem so eager. 


LBS 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


JOYCE KILMER AND THE LITURGY 


Dear O. F.:—I wonder if your readers would be interested in a slight 
literary parallel. There seems to be a relation between Joyce Kilmer’s 
Trees and the fourth antiphon of Lauds for the second Sunday of Advent. 
Joyce Kilmer’s poem is a succession of figures of speech (technically 
called pathetic fallacies) beginning with the image of a tree lifting 
its leafy arms in prayer; then to wearing the nest of robins, and so on 
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to the happy thought that only God can make a tree, whereas He has 
given to poets the lesser creative power of making poems. 


In the fourth antiphon for Lauds there is the imagery of hills and 
mountains singing praise to God “and all the trees of the forest shall 
clap their hands because the Lord will come into His eternal kingdom.” 
The poet had only to supply “leafy” before “hands”—“shall clap their 
leafy hands”—which is a good enough picture of trees in the wind; 
then to picture trees without wind, lifting in repose their arms in prayer. 


It would be very interesting to know if the poet really found in 
Lauds his start for his most famous poem. It may easily have happened 
that he never prayed Lauds or Vespers on the second Sunday of Advent. 
Does anyone know if he did? Nevertheless the relation is there. 


PauL Bussarb. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
(Perhaps the poet received his inspiration from the prophet Isaias, 55, 12, 


whence this antiphon is taken. Psalm 95, 12, likewise gives a remote 
clue.-—Ed. ) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


DER HEILIGE KLEMENS MARIA HOFBAUER, DER ERSTE 
DEUTSCHE REDEMPTORIST, APOSTEL VON WIEN. By P. 
Karl Kaiser, C. SS. R. F. Schoeningh, Paderborn, 1930. 79 pp. brochure. 
Mk. 1.35. 


The reflourishing of the Christian spirit in our day will undoubtedly 
bring with it, among others, these two issues: a greater number of voca- 
tions to the holy priesthood and a sifting of the lax from the earnest 
Christians. Each will have its special problems, for the solution of which 
there is perhaps nothing more comforting and helpful than the example 
of those who have successfully overcome severe difficulties under similar 
circumstances. We therefore heartily recommend the simple life-story 
of a much tried modern apostle, St. Clement Maria Hofbauer, the first 
German Redemptorist and Apostle of Vienna. His is an inspiring example 
of perseverance in following God’s call to become a disciple of St. 
Alphonsus, and of uncompromising faith and zeal in days of religious 
decadence. As a reformer he knew well how to employ the liturgy to 
attract the lukewarm and fallen back to Christ and to His altar.—B. A. S. 
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